The mental situation which produces scientific
discovery is built up laboriously by the scientist
through a number of years. From a general
scientific education he tends at an early stage to
turn towards a side which appeals to the play of his
first tentative efforts. Roamings in this direction
over various fields finally confirm an even more
definite interest. Thus attracted, the young scientist
comes in contact with the living masters of the
selected branch, and may join the team of a research
school. There follow years of study under a master's
guidance, and of devotion of body and soul, day and
night, to patient research work. As this goes on,
the young scientist may begin to feel his way to
independence. He has been settling down more and
more to the type of work suitable to his special gifts,
and intimations of the problems around him are
now taking shape in his mind. These first intima-
tions will probably be the humus from which his
whole life's work will grow. As he follows one or the
other of them the fascination becomes more intense,
the preoccupation more passionate, and his mental
position becomes more and more unique. He now
sees daily such things as no one saw before him.
He has established a new line of research, which is
his own personal, his own vital contact with nature.
On the inherent fruitfulness of this contact, as on his
own skill and unfailing vigilance, will depend the
discoveries which he will henceforth make.

Discoveries, as well as minor observations, are
published as soon as they are sufficiently assured to
be of use to other scientists. It is the scientist's
ambition to secure credit by anticipating his rivals,
but he is restrained from publishing preliminary
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